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ABSTRACT 

A sample of 120 low-income families receiving food 
commodities in 3 eastern South Dakota counties provided a 
socio-demographic overview of family characteristics; tested the 
Culture of Poverty approach for classifying rural^ low-income 
families; tested the homogeneity among these families; and presented 
implications for policy-meJcing and program planning. , Findings from 
the first objective showed: average age of household was 46 years^ 
average education 9 years ^ employed in agriculture^ family size of 6 
persons^ average family income $2,300, poor housing and facilities, 
and social isolation. The second objective showed that 14 
jcharacteri sties of the Culture of Poverty concept were not 
distributed homogeneously. The significant characteristics of the 3 
poverty types were education, occupation, unemployment, mobility, 
status, anomie, isolation, organizati n participation, fcimily 
stability, and attitudes toward education. It was noted that the 
following areas should be considered in research and program 
planning: retraining, median age, residence, mass media, 
organizational participation, isolation, health, and family size. . 
(PS) 
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A sample of 120 low-income families receiving 
USDA food commodities in three eastern South Da- 
kota counties was studied to: 1) provide a socio-demo- 
graphic overview of the characteristics possessed by 
these families; 2) test the applicability of the Culture 
of Poverty approach for classifying rural, low-income 
familie. ; 3) attempt to construct a typology based on 
the extent of homogeneity of heterogeneity exhibited 
among low-income rural families; and 4) present the 
implications of the study for policy making and 
program planning. 

Findings from the first objective: average age of 
.household head, 46 years; average education nine 
' years; employment full-time primarily as farm man- 
ager or laborer; and family size of six persons. Resi- 
dential and occupational mobility reflected few 
moves. Average income for the families was $2,300 
per year. Over one-third of the households were ex- 
^pjsriencing a serious illness with $385 average annual 
medical cost. Poor housing and facilities were com- 
mon. Lack of contact with mass media and low parti- 
* cipatiori outside the home reflected *social isolation. 
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The second objective of the study showed that 
14 characteristics assigned the poor by the propon- 
ents of the Culture of Poverty concept were not dis- 
tributed homogeneously throughout the sample. Only 
29 of 120 families possessed over half of the character- 
istics with no families possessing all. 

Three poverty types were delineated by the ex- 
tent to which they possessed Culture of Poverty char- 
acteristics. Significant characteristics: education, oc- 
cupation, extent of unemployment, occupational and 
residential mobility, socio-economic and health status, 
anomie, isolation, organization participation, family 
stability, attitudes toward education. Characteristics 
not significantly associated with poverty: differences • 
in income, birthplace, age and sex of household head, 
size of family. 

The fourth objective was accomplished by pre- 
senting the implications for policy making and pro- . 
gram planning, based on findings of the first three 
objectives. Differences among various lowiincome 
families, as well as a further refinement of the meas- 
ures used in the study, must be considered in program 
projection. 



Rural Poverty 

in Three 

Eastern South Dakota Counties 



by James L. Satterlee 
and Marvin P. Riley* 



INTRODUCTION 

The President's National Advisory Commission 
on rural poverty repdrted in 1967 that— to the sur- 
prise of most Americans— poverty in rural America is 
greater than in its cities. In metropolitan areas, one 
person in eight is poor; in the suburb, the ratio is one 
to fifteen. But in rural areas one in every four persons 
lives in poverty.^ The Commission estimates that 
about 30 percent of our total population lives in rural 
areas, but 10 percent (14 million) of the nation's poor 
live there. Contrary to popular impression, the maj- 
ority are not found on farms, but in smell tov/ns and 
villages. Ten million of the 14 million poor belong 
to the rural, non-farm segment (small towns under 
2,500 population). The »*emaining four million re- 
side on open country farms. Total farm population 
in 19^7 was estimated at 10,875,000. Consequently, 
the four million poor on farms constitutec nearly 40 
percent of the U. S. farm population. 

OBJECTIVES 

The extcnsiveness of poverty in rural areas under- 
scores the need to learn more about the characteristics 
of this substantij^l segment of rural America. An ex- 
ploratory study was launched to gain insights into 
rural poverty families, ^hc "invisible poor." 

Objectives: 1) to delineate and describe a number 
of low-income families in a rural area, 2) to deteimine 
the extent to which one or two existing conceptions 
(the "homogeneity** or "heterogeneity**) of the pover- 
ty segment in modern American society fits rural, 
low-income families, 3) to delineate poverty family 
types, and 4) to present the implications of these 
findings for public policy awaking and research re- 
garding the poor. 

Selection of a sample of low-income respondents 
from a rural area and analysis of the socio-demograph- 
ic characteristics possessed by these families compris- 
ed the first step^ 

The second phase of the study was an evaluation 
of the applicability to rural poor of the "Culture of 
Poverty** approach which has been used to descnbe, 
classify, and understand other poverty families in 
America. Homogeneity of selected characteristics 
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among the poor such as higji anomie, lack of middle 
class values, excessive alcoholism, autocratic orienta- 
tion, and high family instability is a major assumption 
of this approach. 

The third objective of the study hinged upon the 
second objective, applicability of the "Culture of Pov- 
erty*' approach. An alternative to classifying the pov- 
erty stricken is a typological approach based on het- 
erogeneity of selected characjieristics. If the study 
showed the "Culture of Poverty" approach did not 
encompass the majority of rural poor as represented 
by the families selected for this study, then an attempt 
would be made to determine the presence of possible 
poverty types within the low-income segment. An 
analysis of the association of selected variables within 
these types would be made. 

The fourth objective focused on providing impli- 
cations derived by determining the characteristics of 
the low-income families, as well as those related to the 
two conceptions of poverty in America. These took 
the form of "implications for planning and policy- 
making** and "implications for further research.** 

METHOD AND SCOPE 

Sample Selection 

Identification of low income families who could 
be considered as in a state of poverty was a difficult 
task. Unwilling to expose ones situation, validity of 
responses to questions of income, and isolation of such 
families in multiple-family dwelling and farmsteads 
raised numerous questions of sample selection. Since 
the study was designed as exploratory, i.e. as a means 
of gaining insights into previously discussed objec- 
tives and not as representative of any particular pop- 
ulation or area, it was decided to draw a sample from 
families already clasi;lfied as being in a condition of 
"poverty." 

Poverty families were identified through the co- 
operative efforts of a local Community Action Pro- 
gram office. Two criteria — number of persons in the 

*Dr. James L. Saacrlcc, assistant professor, and Dr. Marvin P. Riley, 
professor. Department of Rural Sociolog>, South Dakota State Univer- 
sity. 

^National Advisory Commission on Rur,d Poverty, "The People ^t 
Behind," (Washin^jton, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Oflice, Sep- 
tember 1967), p. 3. 



family and the family's monthly income— were used 
to determine whether a family was eligible for free 
food under the food commodity program. 

Tabic 1. Food Commodity Eligibility Critcr»5, 1968. 



Household 


Monthly 


Household 


Monthly 


Size 


Income 


Size 


Income 


1 i^rson 


SI 25.00 


6 persons 


$320.00 


2 |)crsons 


- 175.00 


7 persons 


355.00 


3 persons 


215.00 


8 persons 


390.00 


4 persons . 


- 250.00 


9 persons 


42100 


5 persons 


285.00 


10 persons 


455.00 



•An additional ^50.00 for each number o\cr ten in number was allow- 
able. 



Liquid Asset Limitations — Allowable liquid assets 
were $1,000.00 for an individual, $2,000.00 for a family 
of two, and an added $300.00 for each additional 
member of a family over two in number. 

Income — Income was defined as gross income in- 
cluding assistance grants, less mandatory deductions 
such as Federal and State income taxes, OASI deduc- 
tion, and deductions for pension retirement funds, 
not elective on the part of the employee. Income of the 
self-employed was the amount remaining after the 
cost of earning the income had been deleted from 
gross receipts. Liquid assets include cash, savings ac- 



counts, bank accounts, time certification of deposit, 
stocks, bonds, or any otiicr negotiable readily conver- 
tible to cash. 

A five-county Community Action Program ares 
included three counties involved in the United States 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) Food Commod- 
ity Distribution Program; the remaining two counties 
weic involved with the Food Stamp Program. To 
eliminate differences in type of program, the »*esearch 
effort was focused on three counties utilizing ilie free 
commodity program. Basis for research: 126 low-in- 
coinc families. These did not include families on 
Public Assistance or Social Security, which were 
deemed atypical of the poverty situation. 

Research Instrument and Survey 

Information was obtained through an interview 
schedule designed in four sections to gather 1) gen- 
eral face daia, 2) level of living characteristics, 3) oc- 
cupational characteristics, 4) health status, and 5) 
family values and orientations. 

The final survey was conducted with the help of 
five Community Action "out-reach people" exper- 
ienced with low-income families. The interviewers 
were able to accomplish interviews with 120 of the 
126 families selected. Two of the six unobtainable 
families did not respond because of medical reasons; 
the remaining four families refused to participate in 
the survey. 



Objective I 

Socio-Demographic Characteristics of Poverty Families 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Age 

Average age of 120 household heads was about 
46 years. Twenty-seven or nearly 23 percent were 
between 20 and 34, with nearly 30 percent over 55 
years of age. (See Appendix II., Table 1). 

Sex 

Research in urban areas has indicated a high pro- 
portion of female household heads. The rural study 
found, however, diat only 20 percent or 24 of the 
households were headed by a female.. (See Appendix 
IL, Table 2). 



Martial Status 

Eighty-eight families (73 percent) were intact at 
the time of the survey. Sixteen (13 percent) of the 120 
householders were separated or divorced; the remain- 
ing 16 were headed by a single individual. (See Ap- 
pendix II., Table 3). 

Education 

Average education of household heads was ap- 
proximately nine and one-half years. About 54 percent 
had an eighdi grade education or less, while 7 house- 
hold heads had 13 or more years of education. Only 



three household heads had less than fi*v^e years of 
schooling. (See Appendix II., Table 4). 
Size of Family 

Average family size was 6.5 persons compared to 
a national average of 3.6 persons, including parents. 
Thirteen families were represented by one or two 
persons and one family possessed 17 members. (See 
Appendix II., Table 6). 
Size of Household 

When considering total persons residing in a 
hoi sehold, avei age-size household was approximately 
five members as opposed to the 6.5 person average 
family size. Fourteen one-member families accounted 
for about 12 j>ercent of the total households. And, 
there were 12 households with ten or more members. 
(See Appendix II., Table 7). 

OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Occupation of Household Head 

Research from urban centers indicates most pov- 
erty families are represented in highly undesirable 
occupations. Thirty-six of the household heads (30 
percent) in this study were employed as farm manag- 
ers. Farm or non-farm laborers ranked second among 
household heads with 28 (23 percent). Other occu- 
pations mentioned were service workers and crafts- 
men. An unexpected finding: only four of 120 house- 
hold heads were unemployed at the time of the sur- 
vey. (See Appendix II., Table 8.) 
Full or Part-Time Employment 

One hundred (83 percent) of the household heads 
were employed full-time with only 16 in part-time 
employment. (See Appendix II., Table 9.) Ninty-nine 
(83 percent) of the household heads were single-job 
holders, the remaining 17 employed heads held more 
than one job. (See Appendix II., Table 10.) 
Extent of Unemployment 

One of the characteristics assigned low-income 
families has been sporadic employment in various oc- 
cupations. This study indicates that 86 household 
heads had been fully employed throughout thf. last 
year. The remaining 32 household heads indicat- 
ed they had experienced unemployment varying from 
four to 240 weeks of continued joblessness. Fourteen 
of the respondents were involved in relativelv **short- 
tinie" unemployment from one to 16 weeks. Another 
14 had "long-time" unemployment over one-half year. 
(See Appendix II., Table 11.) 
Desire for Retraining 

When a family finds itself in a situation unable 
to provide the minimum level of subsistence, it is as- 
sumed the household head would seek occupations 
which would fulfill these needs. A question whether 
or not household heads desired a retraining program 
yielded the following responses: 68 (50 percent) de- 
sired no retraining, 38 indicated a desire to retrain, the 



remaining were undecided. (See Appendix II, Table 
12.) The most common reason given for not desiring 
retraining was satisfaction with present job. Those 
household heads who did desire training were con- 
cerned about bettering their incomes. (See Appendix 
IL, Table 13.) Jobs most often sought by those desir- 
ing retraining were mechanical occupations, carpen- 
try, and electronics. (See Apj>endix II.. Table 14.) 
Spouse's Occupation 

In 66 households (55 percent) where a spouse was 
present, the spouse was employed full-time within the 
home. Most common occupations for those employed 
outside the home were service woikers and clerical. 
(See Apj>endix II., Table 15.) Family size as indicat- 
ed previously, would require women to play a major 
role in child rearing. This may serve as partial answer 
to the high proportion of spouses remaining in the 
home. 

RESIDENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Residence 

Three residential segments, "farm", "rural non- 
farm," and "urban" were represented. Fifty^hrec 
families lived on farms, the remaining 67 families in 
the numerous small towns and one larger urban cen- 
ter within the three-county survey area. 

Residential Mobility 

Previous studies have indicated that poverty fam- 
ilies have traditionally high residential mobility. 
However, this study indicates the average number of 
moves per family within their marital lifetime as 
three. Futhermore, 29 or about one-fourth of the fam- 
ilies had never moved since time of marriage, and 
only three families had moved nine or more times 
during that period. (See Appendix II., Table 16.) For 
those who had moved, the most common reason was 
to change occupation, second, to be closer to relatives. 
Nearly 45 percent of the household heads had never 
lived outside the county in which they were born 
and another 34 percent had never lived outside the 
state. (See Appendix II., Table 17.) 
Home Ownership 

About 48 percent of the families were home own- 
ers, the remaining 52 percent (62) tenants. (See Ap- 
pendix II., Table 18.) 

HEALTH CONDITIONS 

Extent of Serious Illness 

Serious illness was present in 44 (37 percent) of 
the families studied. (See Appendix II., Table 19.) 
Most often a child suffered from such illness, second, 
the household head. (See Appendix II., Table 20.) 
When a serious illness did exist, dental and circula- 
tory problems were most frequendy cited. (See Ap- 
pendix II., Table 21.) 



Costs of Medical Care 

The average amount spcut , nnually for medicine, 
doctor bills, and miscellaneous medical care was S?85 
with average family income in this study about $2300. 
Approximately 15 percent of the average income was 
spent for medical care. Over one-fifth of the families 
spent over $450 for medical expenses. Thirteen fam- 
ilies had accrued medical expenses over $1,000 during 
the year. Another 13 families spent between $450 and 
$1,000. On the other hand, 21 families (18 perceiit) 
accrued less than $50 medical expenses in the last year. 
(See Appendix Jl., Table 22.) 

A question was asked concerning extent of assis- 
tance from outside the household with such medical 
bills. Seventy-nine (66 percent) of the families indi- 
cated they had received no help. Those who did get 
help received it primarily through welfare and var- 
ious service organizations. Relatives assisted only 
three of the 120 families. (See Appendix II., Table 23.) 

Insurance 

Fifty-six households or approximately 47 percent 
had no insurance whatsoever. Nineteen households 
carried only health coverage; 21 families carried only 
life insurance. Twenty-four households (20 percent) 
carried both life and health insurance. (See Appendix 
II., Table 24.) 

LEVEL OF LIVING CHARACTERISTICS 

Household Facilities 

Sixty-five families had no central heating facilities, 
21 families had no indoor plumbing, 24 were without 
indoor toilet facilities, and 26 families had neither a 
bath nor shower. Only six families were without a 
refrigerator, and 62 households (52 percent) hr l 
home freezers. Thirty-one families indicated no 
washing machme was present and another 88 families 
(73 percent) indicated no clothes dryer within the 
home. (See Appendi.K II., Table 25.) 

ISOLATION 

Contact with Media 

One hundred sixteen of the 120 families surveyed 
(98 percent) had access to a radio. Similarly, 106 fam- 
ilies (88 percent) had television within the home, but 
only 81( 7 percent) had a telephone. (See Appendix 
II., Table 26.) Fifty-three households (44 percent) 
did 'not receive a newspaper. Of diose families who 
di.l receive newspapers, 40 or about one-third sub- 
scribed to a daily; the remaining families received 
either weekly or bi-weekly newspaj^ers. (See Appen- 
dix II., Table 27.) Fifty-three families (44 percent) 
had no access to magazines. Thirty-six families re- 
ceived one or two magazines, and the remaining 
families subscribed to three to nine magazines. (See 
Appendix II., Table 28.) 



Visiting Patterns 

When visiting took place, 89 families (74 percent) 
most often visited relatives Only six families visited 
with neighbors. (See Appendix II., Table 29.) 

Organizational Participation 

Organizational participation by all family mem- 
bers found the average family in 1.7 groups. (See Ap- 
pendix II., Table 30.) Included in this list were all 
organized activities in which children participate such 
as Roy Scouts. GiiL&couts, summer recreation pro- 
grams, etc. as wel^T those organizations in which 
parents take part. Participation was minimal. When 
participation did occur, irwas most often on the part 
of the wife, usually in some church-related activity. 

The main sources of family recreation were watch- 
ing television and attending auto races. 

FAMILY STABILITY 

Measures of Stability 

A number of questions were asked concerning 
parent to parent, parent to child, and family to society 
relationships. In 26 (22 jKrcent) of die families, par- 
ents having left home because of conflict was a serious 
problem.. Alcoholism was indicated as a serious prob- 
lem by 34 (28 percent) of the household heads. Fric- 
tion between parents and friction between parents 
and children also were cited as important areas of 
instability. Twenty-five (21 percent) of -the families 
indicated that parents and their involvement with 
the law was a serious problem; most often this was 
associated with families experiencing alcohol prob- 
lems. (See Appendix II., Table 31.) 

ATTITUDINAL MEASURES 

• 

Attitudes Toward Education 

Urbar' research indicates that low-income families 
are highly unfavorable toward education. In this 
study, however, 78 of the 120 families (65 percent) 
were favorably oriented toward education. 
Anomie 

Anomie is a measure of the extent to which one 
feels alienated or "left out" of society. Previous re- 
search indicates a high degree of anomie among po"- 
erty people. Using the Srole Anomie Scale, this study 
indicates that 63 (52 percent) of the 120 families pos- 
sessed low anomie with the remaining 48 percent 
characterized by high anomie or alienation. 

Present-Future Orientation 

Research in urban areas has indicated that poverty 
families seem to very "present oriented," i.e. living 
primarily for today and not worrying about tomor- 
row. The present study indicates, however, that 70 
(58 percent) of the families are "future oriented'* with 
only 50 (42 percent) characterized as "present orient- 
ed." 



Objective ll-The Test for the Culture of Poverty 



The concept, Culture of Poverty, has been used by 
a number of writers, as well as persons responsible 
for designing government programs for the low-in- 
come segment, to characterize those in a |X)verty sit- 
uation."* Proponents of the Culture of Poverty assume 
that a substantial segment of American society has 
life values and character patterns totally distinct from 
those of the larger American society. This segment 
can be considered a separate, autonomous culture 
(the "hypothesis of homogeneity"). The implication 
of projecting this assumption onto the ix)vetry strick- 
en is that programs designed to help the poor often 
are designed with the idea that the cause of poverty 
can be found in the midst of the poverty stricken, 
that one need not focus on the entire society for cause. 

A second group of writers and researchers has 
attempted to question the Culture of Poverty ap- 
proach on the basis that the true causes of poverty 
often are neglected when looking only at the poor.^ 
They believe one cannot and should not characterize 
this substantial segment of American Society as being 
a separate culture. Tl»ey feel research must focus on 
society as a whole, not just among the poor, to under- 
stand the existence of such a phenomena (the "hypo- 
thesis of heterogeneity'*). 

The implication of the second approach is that 
programs designed to help the poor should offer ser- 
vices and at the same time attempt to question and 
correct the institutional structure and powerlessness 
of the poor in resolving poverty problems. 

The second objective of this study was to test the 
existence of a Culture of Poverty among a sample of 
rural poverty families. Researchers have drawn upon 
the work of Elizabeth Herzog, who has summarized 
the Culture of Poverty literature, for fourtem char- 
acteristics most commonly attributed to the poor.''' An 
attempt was made to measure the extent to which 
each of these fourteen characteristics was found 
among families represented in this study. 
J. low educational attainrndnt 

2. undesirable occupation 

3. low level of living 

4. high residential mobility 

5. low levels of health 

6. high fxirjKtuation of {X)vcrty from one generation 
to the next 

7. high anomic 

8. present orientation rather than future 

9. high isolation from the outside 
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10. more autocratic than democratic 

1 1 . little value for education 

12. high family instability 

!3. low economic security (high unemployment) 
14. high occupational niobilitv 

TEST OF APPLICABILITY 

The following procedure was developed to test 
the "concept of homogeneity," i.e. whether the four- 
teen characteristics assigned the poor were absent or 
present. (See Apjx^ndix i.) The researchers suggest 
that for any family to be classified as being in the 
Culture of Poverty, it should possess oight of the 
fourteen characteristics. For families {X)ssessing eight 
or more characteristics, the Culture of Poverty de- 
scription would be accepted. But, if the family l)os- 
sessed less than eight characteristics, it would not be 
considered representative of the Culture of Povercy 
concept (the hypothesis of homogeneity). 

. In order for the Culture of Poverty scheme to 
serve as basis for classifying the rural, low-income 
families rep.resented in this study, it had to fulfill the 
above requirements. The following table serves as the 
basis for analyzing the applicability of the concept. 

Table 2, Number of Families Possessing Characteristics 
of the Culture of Poverty 



Number of Number 
characteristics possessed 

by th e family "miUes 

1~XXX - I 

2 XXX 3 

3 XXXXX XXXXX X 11 

4 XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 25 

5 XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XXX 18 

6 XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX , 15 

7 XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX X 16 

8 XXXXX XXXXX X - 11 

9 XXXXX XXXXX X 11 

10 XXXXX X : 6 

11 X * 1 

12 0 

13 0 

14 0 



\Scc biblioiiraphy lor contributions by ^uch authors as: F. Frazicr, 
W. Miller, D. Matza and O. Lewis. 

*Scc biblio;ira|>hy for contributions by such authors as: K. Clark, T. 
Gladwin, li. LiclH)vv, and C. Valentine. 

'Herzog, Elizalnrth, **Somc Assumptions AlK)Ut the IW," T/ic 
Social Service Review, XXXVII, (December, 1963), 389-402. 



The first column in 1 aolc 2 under the "Number 
of characteristics possessed by the family" refers to 
the fourteen characteristics representative of the poor. 
The second column refers to the number of families 
in this study who possessed a given number of these 
characteristics. Three families possessed only one of 
the total fourteen characteristics, and no families pos- 
sessed more than eleven of the characteristics. 

A guideline for testing the applicability of the 
Culture of Poverty classification was that the family 



must possess over one-half (eight or more) of the 
total fourteen characteristics. Only 29 of the total 120 
families possessed eight or more and, therefore, could 
be consiciered to be of the Culture of Poverty type. On 
the other hand, 91 of the total 120 families possessed 
less than one-half of the fourteen characteristics. This 
finding indicate J that, contrary to the hypothesis of 
homogeneity, a hyjwthesis of heterogeneity was sup- f 
ported, with the possibility of several poverty types to 
be found within the rural low-income segment. 



Objective Ill-Poverty Types 



Given a finding of heterogeneity among the 120 
families, the third objective was to utilize th. 14 char- 
acteristics of the Culture of Poverty to detect possible 
po'.etry types among the sample of rural low-income 
families. A number of writers have focused attention 
on designing typologies of the poor based on such 
characteristics as family stability, economic security, 
marital status, and precipitating causes of poverty. 
Each of these attempts has been oriented toward pro- 
viding a typology based on a few relevant character- 
istics of the poor, 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE TYPOLOGY 

On the basis of the distribution of families with re- 
gard to possession of the combinations of Culture of 
Poverty characteristics, a number of types were de- 
Table 3. Poverty Types Based on the Number of Families 
Possessing Characteristics of the Cuhure of Poverty 



Number of Number of Number of 

Poverty characteristics families possessing families by 

type possessed combinations of characteristics characteristics 





1 


XXX 


3 


Type I 


2 


XXX 


3 


Poverty 


3 


XXXXX XXXXX X 


11 




4 


XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 








XXXXX XXXXX 


25 


Type II 


5 


XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX XXX 


18 


Poverty 


6 


XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX 


15 




7 


XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX X 


16 




8 


XXXXX XXXXX X 


11 




9 


XXXXX XXX..XX 


11 


Type III 


10 


XXXXX X . . 


6 


Poverty 


11 


X 


1 




12 




0 




13 




0 




14 




0 



rived. By examination of the following table (Table 
3), it is ap'-arent that one could dichotomize the 120 
families into those reflecting the Culture of Poverty 
widi eight or more characteristics and those with less 
than eight. The result of such a dichotomy indicated 
29 families or approximately 24 jxrrcent of the sample 
in the Culture of Poverty type widi the remaining 91 
families below that level. 

Stephen Schensul, in a study of low-income fam- 
ilies in a rural northern Minnesota community found 
a group of families in a "twilight zone of i>overty'' 
who reflected few of the characteristics usually attrib- 
uted to the poor.*' Therefore it was decided to further 
subdivide the 91 families defined as not represe i 
Culture of Poverty into two groups: those f. 
possessing four or less characteristics (42 famii..^) 
were classified as Type I; those families possessing 
from five to seven characteristics (49 families) were 
classified as Type II; the remaining 29 families {)os- 
sessing eight or more characteristics were classified as 
Ty{)e III (the Culture of Poverty type). 

This typology, based on combinations of the four- 
teen characteristics possessed by the families, provided 
a basis for determining the association between the 
types of low-income families and a number of vari- 
ables under study. The aiialysis provided an insight 
into which characteristics may best be used as indica- 
tors of the three low-income family types. 

The following summary portrays what might be 
termed a typical household representative of each of 
the three poverty tyjxrs. 

*Slcphcn I.. Schensul. J. Anthony P.»rc<lts. and Pcrtti ). Pdlo, **'rhc 
T\vi!ij;ht Zone of P<Acrt\i A New I'crspecuve (if an Kr<inoinic.Uly De- 
pressed Area." Humatt (h ^itmzatton , XXVII. (Spnnj;, 1968), 36-4(). 



TYPE I HOUSEHOLDS 

These can be charactcri/xd as having a male head 
45 years of age, who is native to the county in which 
he presently resides. The household head has nearly 
ten years of formal education, is presently married, 
and has five children. Within his marital lifetime he 
has moved about three times and Sas held three differ- 
ent jobs including his present job as a farm tenant. 
He is satisfied with his present job and does not desire 
retraining. He has experienced no unemployment 
within the last year. His average monthly income is 
about $210 which can possibly be projected to an 
annual income of approximately $2500. 

The family is quite stable. Members of the house- 
hold tend to be future oriented, possess low an^ ^mie, 
and reflect low isolation. They are in contact with 
various forms of mass media and participate in a num- 
ber of organizations outside the household. The 
household head is favorable toward formal education, 
is reflected by the children who are experiencing up- 
ward occupational mobility upon leaving home. Typi- 
cally, the Type I family has not experienced major 
medical costs and, from the standpoint of household 
, facilities, it {assesses most of the modern convenien- 

ces. In general, the family possesses no unique char- 
acteristics which may be seen as a cause of poverty ex- 
cept for the pro'olem of underemployment. Even 
though steadily employed, the household head tends 
to be in a low-income occupation and has little desire 
^ to change. 

The Type I family possesses many of the charac- 
teristics set forth by John Kenneth Galbraith in this 
two fold typology of "case" and ' insular'* poverty. He 
points out that many families are in a poverty situa- 
tion because of environmental circumstances rather 
than any perculiar quality of he family or its nieni- 
bersJ 

TYPE ill HOUSEHOLDS 

The typical Type III household is usually headed 
by a male; however, this situation may be somewhat 
tenuous because the family is characteri/xd by occa- 
sionally having serious problems' with alcoholism. 
The household head's average age is 40 years, some- 
what younger than the head of the Type I family. He 
is a native of the county in which he presently resides 
and has an average formal education of eight years. 
He is presently married, but sejxiration and divorce 
may be a great:^r problem than is reflected in the data. 
Once a family has experienced such a crisis, they often 
are placed into the CAP poverty category of "public 
assistance family" whereby the family receives sup- 
port through welfare. Since these "public assistance 
families" are not a part of this study, one cannot get a 
^ measure of the extent to which divorce and separation 
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migilt occur among these families. Yet the fact that 
high family instability is found among the Type III 
families would tend to suggest that family disinte- 
gration is a potential problem. 

An average of four children are present in the 
Type III home and it is not uncommon for l>oth par- 
ents to be employed in occupations outside the house- 
hold. The male head, however, tends to be sporadic- 
ally employed in a laborer-type occupation in either 
the non-farm or farm segment. Within their marital 
lifetime, which is probably shorter than Type I fam- 
ilies, they liave moved frequently and the male head 
has held numerous jobs. Presently they have a non- 
farm residence where the s{x)use is engaged in a dom- 
estic service-worker type occupation within the com- 
munity. In spite of the male head's si>oradic employ- 
ment, he is not interested in job retraining because 
this would necessitate relocating outside his native 
county. The joint household income amounted to an 
average $217 a month. However, because of the male 
head's somewhat erratic employment, it may be quite 
inaccurate to project this figure to an annual income. 
Such problems as alcoholism, i>oor health, and high 
medical costs may mean little monies available for 
the actual necessities of the household, particularly if 
the household head is unemployed only several weeks 
or months a var. 

The family is very **present oriented'' and reflects 
high anomic compared to the Type I families. The 
members of the household arc hignly "isolated" from 
the outside because they are without the forms of mass 
media and social participation typical of tlie Type I 
families. That they place little value on formal edu- 
cation is reflected to some extent in the inability of the 
children to rise above the parents occupationally. The 
quality of household facilities tends to reflect financial 
problems since many of what are considered neces- 
sary modern living conveniences arc nor present in 
the home. 

In general, a number of characteristics arc unique 
to the family, which may contribute to jx)verty and 
which may characterize Galbraith's "case" poverty 
type.^ For example, such features as relatively high 
anomie, present oriented, sporadic employment in 
menial jobs, relatively high rates of family instability 
and alcoholism, less education, as ,vcll ai; comparative- 
ly high residential and occupatic ^al mobility, tend to 
bear out the Culture of Poverty assumptions. On the 
other hand, the find.ng that Type III families tend to 
have younger age household heads and smaller family 
size are exceptions to the Culture of Poverty hypothe- 
sis. 



'Culbuith. John K. The JO^ucnt Society (New York. Mentor IU»oks 
Inc.) I958,pp.224.25-}. 
'Ibid. pp. ^52.254. 



TYPE il. HOUSEHOLDS 

The Ty|K- II family is a mixture of those chancter- 
istics |)ossessecl l)y the previously discussal types. 
Again these families arc characterized preilominant- 
ly by male household heads with an average age of 
47 years. The household head is a native of the county 
in which he presently resides and the family has a 
non-farm residence. The family characteristics are 
similar to those of the Type I families. The family is 
intact, quite stable, and yet smaller with an average 
of only four children. 

The family has moved infrequently since marriage 
and the male head has held only a few different jobs. 
Presently the male is employed in a non-laborer oc- 
cupation usually involved as a craftsman or service 
worker with little unemployment within the last year. 
Yet the family income, below that of the Type I family 
averaged SI67 a month or, projected to an annual in- 
come of $2000. In comparison to the sporadic em- 
ployment of the Type III family, the annual income 
for the Type II family may be substantially higher. 
Also, the fact that Type III families reflect higher 
rates of alcoholism, as well as medical costs, would 
tend to support the possibility that Type II families 
have a greater amount of monies available to main- 
tain the household and, therefore, they do reflect a 
higher socio-economic status. 

The Type II family reflects "future orientation'' 
and yet pssesses high anomie or feeling of being *Meft 
out** of society. This family ty|)e has low isolation, 
yet reflects low orgar.izational participation. This lack 
of isolation may be accounted for by contact with the 
mass media and visiting outside the home. The Type 

II family indicates favorable attitudes toward formal 
education, yet their children shovv little upward oc- 
cupational mobility beyond that of their parents. 

In general, we find a family type with few unique 
chan-JCteristics which* might be considered determi!)- 
ant of its |)osition. It possesses the Type I features of 
non-laborer occupations, low unemployment rates, 
low occupational and residential mobility, as well as 
good health status, high socio-economic status, low 
rates of alcoholism, and marital stability. On the other 
hand, it reflects the Type III characteristics of high 
anomie, low occupational mobility of children, small- 
er family size, and low organizational participation. 
It appears to be made up of a number of families who 
are in the process of becoming either Type I or Type 

III depending on wh^t programs might be designed 
to help alleviate their problems. 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The Descriptive Phase 

Findings from the descriptive phase oUhis«stuUv 
yielded a number of questions concerning the ap- 
proaches used in understanding and dealing with the 
problems of the poor. The following conclusions and 
implications should be considered in action programs 
and research designed around the |K)verty segment of 
the population. 

'Retraining and employment— Programs designed 
to provide employment opportunities may not suc- 
ceed berause the majority of household heads are 
f illy employed ; the real problem is that of underem- 
pK^yj.icnt. 

-Median Age— Median Age of household beads is 
47 years with nearly 45 percent of the sample 50 years 
of age or over. New programs similar to the Green 
Thumb program (public works employment) need 
to be initiated to provide for those household heads 
who do not desire retraining or are considered unenv 
ployable. 

^'Residence— The combination of birthplace, resi- 
dential and occupational mobility, and retraining de- 
sires, may indicate that programs which require 
change of residence mry have limited appeal to tlv: 
poor. 

'Mass Media— Agencies attempting to reach the 
poor would best utilize radio and television; newspa- 
pers and magazines are second choice oudets. 

'Organizational Participation— Poverty programs 
designed aropnd **maximum participation** may yield 
little success because of reluctance of rural |>overty 
stricken to be **exposed." Programs such as food 
stamp distribution which require maximum exposure 
would probably be less successful in involving low- 
income families than USDA commodity programs 
which allow minimum exposure of ones poverty 
status. 

Since the church serves as a tie with the commun- 
ity for a number of families, this may be a place to 
contact some poverty families which have refused ex- 
posure through other forms of participation. 

"Isolation— Factors such as lack of experience, mo- 
tivation, and leadership development are crucial to 
success of programs demanding participation by the 
poor. 

"Health— Over one-third of the families were ex- 
periencing a serious illness. This would suggest that 
action programs need to focus greater attention on 
providing either direct care or financial assistance. 

''Family Size— Findings which indicate average 
family size of low-income families to be significantly 
larger than for the population as a whole would sup- 
port continued use of this variable as a part of any 
definition of poverty program eligibility. 



The Culture of Poverty Analysis 

1. The review of previous liierauire has iiKiicaied 
a debate over theapplicahilily of the Culture of Pover- 
ty h vjifOthe.si.s in understandin}; the poverty segment of 
American society. Findin^izs from thi.s study of 120 
low-income rural families indicate tliat attention 
needs to be given to heterogeneity in the low-income 
segment of rural American society. 

2. The fourteen variables considered as compoiv 
ent.s characteristic of ihose in poverty must he refin- 
ed and operationalized to test which are most and 
least symptomatic of the Culture of Poverty. 

3. Findings of heterogeneity justify further re- 
search to determine exactly which combination of 
characteristics most often is reflected by Culture of 
Poverty and non-Culture of Poverty families. 

4. Persons working with low-income families 
must consider present-future orientation in their at- 
tempts to understand buying habits and lack of plan- 
ning among that segment of the poor. 

5. Since nearly one-half of the 120 families in the 
study can be characterized by high anomie, persons 
responsihle for making contacts with those families 
should he aware of their suspicions and {wssihie rejec- 
tion of such programs, 

6. Attitudes toward education indicate that over 
one-third of the 120 families were unfavorable to- 
ward education. This may he reflected in the tendency 
of some low-income families to reject such programs 
as adult education, retraining programs, and Head 
Start, and possibly reflect the lack of encouragement 
for their ch' !ren in school. 

The Typological Analyr Is 

\, Poverty types do exist. The policies and pro- 
grams based on the Culture of Poverty assumption of 



homogeneity serve the rural {>overty stricken only as 
they provide for diose ir that segme'.t of the poor 
(Type III), often at the expense of neglecting the 
other segments ami their special needj^. 

2. Based on findings^of heterogeneity and |)overty 
ty|Ks, future agency programs and |)olicics should 
consider variations in the characteristics possessed by 
the different types of low-income families. 

3. In light of the **twilight /.one" characteristics 
of Type I families, special programs need to provide 
for the unique problems of the Type I poverty fam- 
ilies to help them out of their situation and/or pre- 
vent them from falling into Type II or Type III pover- 
ty- 

4. Since Type I and II families arc most favorable 
towar<l e<lucation, programs dcsigfjed around further- 
ing the education of adults, as well as their children^ 
will most likely appeal to these groups an<l he dis- 
couragnl by memhers of the Type III families. Such 
programs as Head Start will most hkely find re- 
cruitment easiest among Type I and 11 families, more • 
dilTicult among the Type III families. 

5. Isolation and organizational participation of 
the poor indicafe that organizational efforts should be 
focused on the Type I f<«milies. They reflect higher 
participation than either of th'* other family types. 

6. Occupational characteristics of the three pov- 
erty types indicate that, in the case of the Type I fam- 
ilies, one must l<K)k outside the famiK for other factors 
as cause. Underemployment may be seen as such a 
factor in Type I, whereas in Type II and III, one 
might consider problems such as health, family stabil- 
ity, and alcoholism in the family rather than circum- 
stances outside the househokl. 



APPENDIX I 



Operational Defmitions 

Educational Attainment: Educational Attain- 
ment was defined as the number of years of formal 
education possessed by the hr^schold head at the 
time of the survey. 

Occupation: Previous literature concerning the 
Culture of Poverty has indicated the poor to he spor- 
adic employment iii undesirable jobs. The operati«jnal 
definition of "undesirable job" consiste<l of grouping 
the census categories of laborer, private household 
workers, operatives aiul sales workers. 

Level of Living: The operational definition of 
"level of living" came through the use of an adapta- 
tion of Scweirs Socio-Economic Scale.' An upilating 
of the original Sewcll sliort form was necessary to 
make the Scale applicable to today*s household facil- 
ities. 



Residential Mobility: As a means of provi<ling 
some measure of the extensiveness of residential mo- 
bility, it was decided to use a ratio of number or res- 
idential moves to die nuniher of years of marriage. 

Health Status: Another chariicteristic assigned the 
pove/ty stricken in America wis that of low levels of 
healtiiThc operational tlefinition used to determine 
health sutus was made on the basis of how thz indi- 
vidual respondents viewe<l their family s heal h sit- 
nation. The respondent answere<i "yes" or "no* lO a 
question of whether or not there was a serious illness 
present in the family at the time of the survey. 

^WiliMin II. StudI "A Shorr l'«*?.n oi iht I'jrm I jmil> H<M.io Iam* 
iMtinic Status Sc.i!c" KtnM ^tntology, Vlli. N»». 2. (June I -'•li), |m. 175- 
179. 
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Perpetuation of Poverty: Another characteristic as- 
signed the poor was that of the tendency to perpetu- 
ate their poverty status by passing on to their children 
the attitudes and way of life of poverty. To test this 
hypothesis, the researcher used the extent of occupa- 
tional mobility (attainment of higher prestige occu- 
pations) of the children of poverty families as measur- 
ed through the prestige scores offered by the North- 
Hatt Occupational Prestige Scale." 

Anomie: Anomie is defined as the socio-psycho- 
logical tendency for one to feel having been left out 
or alienated from society. The operational definition 
of anomie as used in this study consisted of utilizing 
the Srole Anomie Scale aimed at gaining a measure 
of this tendency. 

Present-Future Orientation: One of the character- 
istics assigned the poverty families by the Culture of 
Poverty proponents has been that of "present orien- 
tation" rather than ''future orientation." To deter- 
mine these types of orientation a scale was designed 
to measure the respondent's feelings toward "saving," 
"planning," and "bein^ able to predict what the fu- 
ture might bring." 

Isolation: High isolation has been attributed to 
low-income families by the proponents of the Culture 
of Poverty. Eight items were used as a means of mea- 
suring the extent of isolation. These items referred to 
access to such media as radio, television, newspapers,, 
and magazines as well as the possession of an auto- 
mobile, telephone, and the extent to which the parents 
participated and visited outside the home. 

Autocratic-Democratic: The extent of autocratic 
or democratic characteristics of the household heads 
involved in this study came about through the use of 
an adaptation to the "Traditional Family Ideology In- 
dex."** Four items used to measure the extent of auto- 
cratic or democratic characteristics focused on parent 
to parent, parent to child, and family to society rela- 
tionships. 

Attitudes Toward Education: A measure was de- 
signed to determine whether the household heads po- 
ssessed a favorable or unfavorable attitude toward ed- 
ucation. Items referring to such ideas as necessity of 
education, the contribution of education to meeting 
the problems of life, and the necessity of education in 
getting a job were used as a partial measure of this 
characteristic. 

Family Stability: The researchers measured fam- 
ily stability through a set of questions pertaining to 
the relationship of parents, parents and children, and 
family to society. Included within these items were 
the extent of divorce, separation, and desertion which 
the family experienced. (See Appendix Table 31.) 

Economic Security: One of the characteristics as- 
signed to low-income families has been that of low- 
Q economic security. Using S. M. Miller's definition, 
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economic security in this study was measured by the 
extent of the houshold head's unemployment during 
the last year's time.^ 

Occupational Mobility: By defining the term oc- 
cupational mobility as the endency to move from one 
job to another excessively, an attempt was made to 
gain a measure of this by using a ratio of the number 
of years of marriage to the number of jobs the house- 
hold head had held since time of marriage. This ser- 
ved as a means of comparing individuals who varied 
by age. 

APPENDIX li 

Tabic 1. Age of Household Head for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 





Total sample 




Farrr 


Non-fa) '*i 


Age 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




20-24 


5 


4.2 


2 


3.8 


3 


4.5 


2S-29 - 


8 


6.7 


1 


1.9 


7 


10.4 


30-34 


15 


12.5 


5 


9.4 


10 


14.9 


35-39 


13 


10.8 


9 


17.0 


4 


6.0 


40-44 


16 


133 


9 


17.0 


7 


10.4 


45-49 . 


11 


*9.2 


7 


13.2 


4 


6.0 


50-54 


16 


13.3 


6 


* A\3 


10 


14.9 


55.59 


18 


15.0 


8 


15.1 


10 


14.9 


60-64 , 


13 


10.8 


6 


11.3 


7 


10.4 


65+ 


5 


4.2 


0 


0.0 


5 


7.5 



Total 


120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 


Median age 


47.0 43.0 49.0 


Table 2. Sex of Household Head for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 


Sex of 
household head 


Rej'dcnce 

Total sample Farnf < Non-fann 
No. % No. No. % 


Male 

Female 


... 96 80.0 48 90.6 48 71.6 
24 20.0 5 9.4 19 28.4 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 3. Marital Status for Total Sample by 
Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Total sample Farm Non-farm 

Mari tal status No. % No. % No. % 

Married 88 73.4 48 90.6 40 59.7 

Single and widowed 16 13.3 4 7.5 12 17.9 

Separated and divorced .. 16 13.3 1 1.9 15 22.4 

Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



^.ccil C. North .ind Paul Hatt, "job^ and Occup.itions: A Popular 
Ev.iluation." Optnion News, September, 1947, pp. 3-13. 

'M.irvin li. Sh.iw .ind J.ick M. Wrijjht, Scales for Measurement of 
Attttttdes, (New York: McGr.iw.Hill Co., 1967), pp. 66-69. 

*S. M. Miller. "The Aincrian Lower Class: A Typological Appro.ich,** 
Social Research, XXXI, (196-;), pp. 1-22. 



Table 4. Education of Household Head for Total 
Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Years of Total sample Farm Non-farm 

education No. % No. % No. % 



0-4 3 2.5^ 2 3.8 1 1.5 

5-7 10 8.3 1 1.9 9 13.4 

8 54 45.0 30 56.6 24 35.8 

9-1 1 18 15.0 6 113 12 \79 

n ..„.„. 28 23.3 12 22.6 16 235 

13+ 7 5.9 2 3.8 5 7.5 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 

Median 8.0 8.0 * 8.0 



Table 7, Size of Household for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Number Total sample Farm Non-farm 

of persons No. % No. % No. % 



1 14 11.7 ? 5.7 11 16.5 

2 14 11.7 5 9.4 9 13.4 

3 11 9.2 4 7.5 7 10.4 

4 13 10.8 3 5.7 10 14.9 

5 11 92 3 5.7 8 11.9 

6 12 10.0 7 13.2 5" 7.5 

7 - 15 12.4 9 17.0 6 9.0 

8 5 4.2 4 7.5 1 1.5 

9 13 10.8 6 113 7 10.4 

10+ 12 10.0 9 17.0 3 4.5 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 

Median 5.0 7.0 4.0 



Table 5. Family Monthly Income for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Family income ToUi sample Farm Non-farm 

month No. % No. % No. % 



0-49 13 10.8 3 5.7 10 14.9 

50-99 8 6.7 1 1.9 7 10.4 

100-149 22 183 13 24.5 9 13.4 

150-199 20 16.7 13 24.5 7 10 4 

200-249 23 19.2 8 15.1 15 22.5 

250-299 11 9.2 5 9.4 6 9.0 

300349 9 7.5 2 3.8 7 10.4 

350-399 13 10.8 7 13.2 6 9.0 

400-499 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0 0 

500+ 1 0.8 1 1.9 0 0.0 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 

Median $192.00 3174.00 $232.00 



Tabic 6, Size of Family for Total Sample by 
Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Number Total sample Farm Non-farm 

of persons No. % No. % No. % 



1-2 13 10.8 3 5.7 10 14i) 

3-4. 22 183 8 15.1 14 20.9 

5-6 26 21.7 11 20.8 15 22.4 

7-8 23 193 10 18.9 13 19.4 

9-10 22 18.8 11 20.8 11 16.4 

11-12 7 5.8 6 11.1 1 1.5 

13-14 6 5.0 3 5.7 3 4.5 

15-16 0 0,0 0 0.0 0 0.0 

17+ 1 0,8 1 1.9 0 0.0 



Total 120 100,0 53 100,0 67 100.0 

Median 6.0 7.0 6.0 

Mean 6.5 



Table 8, Occupation of Household Head for Total 
Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residene 



Residence 



Occupation 


Total sample 
No. % 


Farm 
No. % 


Non-farm 
No. % 


Clerical and related .. 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.0 


Craftsmen, Foremen 














and related 


14 


11.7 


2 


3.8 


12 


17.9 


Laborers 


28 


233 


15 


283 


13 


19.4 


Operatives and related . 


. 5 


4.2 


0 


0.0 


5 


7.5 


Private 














household workers . .. 


3 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


Professional, technical 














and related 


3 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


Proprietors, Nfanagcrs 














and officers 


. 36 


30.0 


32 


60.4 


4 


6.0 


Sales workers 


3 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


Scr\'icc workers except 














domestic 


10 


83 


2 


3.8 


8 


12.0 


Unemployed 


4 


33 


0 


0.0 


4 


6.0 


Housewife 


7 


5.8 


1 


1.9 


6 


9.0 


Unemployable 


5 


42 


1 


1.9 


4 


6.0 


Total 


. 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 9, Part or FuU-Ume Employment of Household Head 
for Total Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 

Residence 

Part or Total sample Farm Non-farm 
hill-time No. % No. % No. % 

Full-time . 100 833 48 90.6 52 77.6 
Part-time 20 16.7 5 9.4 15 22.4 

. Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 10. Single and Multiple Job Holding of Household 
Head for Total Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 

Residence 

Single or Total sample Farm Non-farm 

multiple jobs No. % No. % No. % 

Sipjlc ...7"99 82,5 43 81.1 56 8^6 

Multiple 20 16,7 10 18.9 10 14.9 

Unemployed .... 1 0.8 0 0.0 1 \5 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 
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Tabic 11. Extent of Unemployment of Household Head in 
Last Year for Total Sample by Farm and Non-Farm 
Residence 



Residence 



Weeks of 
unemployment 



Tot2l sample 
No. % 



No. 



Farm 



Non-farm 
No. % 



None — 


86 


71.7 


50 


94.3 


36 


53.7 


0-8 


7 


5.8 


1 


1.9 


6 


9.0 


9-16 


7 


5.8 


0 


0 


7 


10.4 


17-24 


4 


3.3 


0 


0 


4 


6.0 


25 36 


4 


3.3 


1 


1.9 


3 


4.5 


37-f 

No response 


10 


8.3 


1 


1.9 


9 


13.4 


2 


1.8 


0 


0 


2 


3.0 




120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table Jcsit. for Retraining for Total Sample by Farm 
and Non-Farm Residence 

Residenc e 

Dcsiiefor ToUl sample Farm Non-Farm 
Ret raining No. % No. % No. % 

Yes .... ~ 38 31.7 13 24.5 25 373 

Ko 68 56.7 32 60.4 36 53.7 

Undecided 14 11.7 8 15.1 6 9.0 

Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 lOD.O 



Table 13. Reasons For and Against Retraining for Total 
Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Resid ence ^ 
_ ^^^.^^^^ 

Reasons for and Total sample ^ Farm Non.farm 

against retraining No. % No. % No. % 

Reasons for: 

Income 18 i5.0 6 11.5 12 17.7 

Security / 4 3.3 2 3.9 2 2.9 

Better self 15 10.8 2 3.9 11 162 

Reasons Againsi: 

Ace .... 12 10.0 4 7.7 8 11.7 

Child in school 3 2.5 1 1.9 2 2.9 

Health 8 6.7 2 3.9 6 8.8 

Like present job 22 183 13 25.0 9 i3.2 

No response .... 40 333 23 42.2 17 26.6 

Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 14. Type of Retraining r)csired for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 

Residence 

Total sample Farm Non-firm 
Traini ng desired No. % No. % No. % 

Nursing or medical 3 2.5 0 0 3 4.4 

Secretarial or office 3 2.5 0 0 3 4.4 

Carpentry 5 4.2 2 3.9 3 4.4 

Mechanical 10 83 4 7.8 6 8.8 

Electronics 2 1.7 1 1.9 1 1.5 

Agriculture „ . .. 3 2.5 1 1.9 2 2.9 

Welding and machinery 3 2.5 3 5.8 0 0 

Teaching 1 0.8 0 0 1 1.5 

Service or clerical 2 1.7 1 1.9 1 1.5 

Other 1 0.8 0 0 1 1.5 

No response 87 72.5 41 76.9 46 69.1 

Total - 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 15. Occupation of Spouse 
by Farm and Non-Farm 



for Total Sample 
Residence 

Residence 



Occupation 

Clerical and related . 
Craftsmen, foreman and 

related 
L^aborcrs ... 
Operatives and related 
Private household 

workers 
Professional, technical, 

and related 
Proprietors, Managers 

and officers 

Sales workers 

Service workers 

except domestic 
Unemployed . - 
Housewife 

No response . 



Total sample 
No. ^0 


Farm 
No. 


Nun. farm 
No. % 


4 


33 


0 


0.0 


4 


6.0 


2 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.0 


3 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


4 


33 


2 


3.8 


2 


3.0 


5 


4.2 


1 


1.9 


4 


6.0 


3 


2.5 


2 


3.8 


1 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


33 


1 


1.9 


3 


4.5 


24 


20.0 


11 


20.6 


13 


19.2 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


66 


55.0 


34 


64.2 


32 


47.8 


5 


4.2 


2 


3.8 


3 


4.5 



Total 



120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 16. Number of Changes in Residence Since Marriage 
for Total Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Number of moves 


Total sample 


Farm 


Non 


farm 


since marriage 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


None 


... 29 


24.2 


11 


20.8 


18 


26.9 


1-2 ... 


17 


14.2 


10 


18.9 


7 


10.4 


3-4 


45 


37.5 


16 


30.2 


29 


433 


5-6 


17 


14.2 


9 


17.0 


8 


11.9 


7-8 


9 


7.4 


6 


113 


3 


4.5 


9-10 


0 


1.7 


0 


0.0 


2 


3.0 


11+ 


... 1 


0.8 


1 


1.9 


0 


0.0 


Total 


... 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


Median 


3 




3 




4 





Table 17. Birthplace of Household Head for Total Sample 







Residence 


Birthplace 


Toul sample 
No. % 


Farm Non.farm 
No. % No. % 


In eounty 
In state ... . 
Out-of-state 


. 53 44.2 
41 34.1 
26 21.7 


25 47.2 28 41.8 
17 32.1 24 35.8 
11 20.8 15 22.4 



Total 



120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 18. Ownership Status for Total Sample by Farm 
and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Ownership 
status 



Total sample Farm 
No. % No. % 



Non -farm 
No. % 



Owner 
Renter 



58 483 26 
62 51.7 27 



49.1 32 47.8 
50.9 35 52.2 



Total 



120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 
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Tabic 19. Health Status for Total Sample by Farm 
and Non^Farm Residence 



Residence 

Total sample Farm Non-farm 
Heallh status No. % No. No. % 

Poor - . 44 36.7 20 37.7 24 35.8 
Good 76 633 33 62.3 43 64.2 



Total 120 100.0 53 100.0 67 100.0 



Table 20. Who in the Family is Seriously 111 for Total 
f ample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Persons ^ 


TDtal 


sample 


Farm 


Non 


Farm 


seriously ill 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


None 


'74 


61.7 


32 


59.6 


42 


63.1 


Household head 


9 


7.5 


2 


3.9 


7 


10.3 


Spouse 


6 


5.0 


1 


1.9 


5 


7.4 


Child 


20 


16.7 


14 


26.9 


6 


8.8 


Both parents 


2 


1.7 


1 


1.9 


1 


1.5 


Parent and child . 


4 


3.3 


3 


■ 5.8 


1 


1.5 


Several children 


1 


0.8 


0 


0 


1 


1.5 


Both parents and a 


child 1 


0.8 


0 


0 


1 


1.5 


Both parents and 














several children , 


3 


2.5 


0 


0 


3 


4.4 


Total 


120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 21. Type of Illness for Total Sample by Farm 
and Non-Farm Residence 











Residence 








sample 


Farm 


Non 


•farm 


Typcof Illness 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Respiratory 


4 


3.3 


2 


3.9 


2 


3.9 


Dental 


14 


11.7 


5 


9.6 


9 


13.2 


Visual 


2 


1.7 


1 


1.9 


1 


1.5 


Bones and organs 


8 


6.7 


5 


9.6 


3 


4.4 


Digestive 


5 


4.2 


3 


5.8 


2 


2.9 


Circulatory 


9 


7.5 


3 


5.8 


6 


8.8 


Nervous system 


4 


33 


2 


3.9 


2 


2.9 


No response 


.... 74 


61.6 


32 


59.5 


43 


64.4 


Total . 


120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 22. Total Medical Costs in the Last Year for Total 
Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Medical costs 


Total 


sample 


I-arm 


Non 


•farm 


in dollars 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


0^9 - 


21 


17.5 


9 


17.0 


12 


17.9 


50-99 


.... 14 


11.7 


9 


17.0 


5 


7.5 


100-149 


... 20 


16.7 


6 


113 


14 


20.8 


150-199 


..... 6 


5.0 


3 


5.7 


3 


4.5 


200-249 


14 


11.7 


2 


3.8 


12 


17.9 


250-349 ... 


8 


6.6 


6 


113 


2 


3.0 


350-449 


11 


9.2 


7 


13.2 


4 


6.0 


450-999 


. 13 


10.8 


4 


7.5 


9 


13.4 


1,000+ 


... 13 


10.8 


7 


13.2 


6 


9.0 


Total 


. .. 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



ERIC 



Residence 

Tolal sample Farm Non-farm 



Sources of assistance 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


None ... 


79 


65.8 


38 


71.1 


41 


61.8 


Welfare . . . , 


.. 21 


173 


4 


7.7 


17 


25.0 


Insurance 


6 


5.0 


1 


1.9 


5 


7.4 


Service organizations . 


11 


9.2 


9 


17.4 


2 


2.9 


Relatives 


3 


2.5 


1 


1.9 


2 


2.9 


Total 


170 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 24. Insurance Status for Total Sample by Farm and 
Non-Farm Residence 











Residence 








Total 


sample 




Farm 


Non-farm 


Insurance sutus 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


None 


56 


46.7 


20 


37.7 


36 


53.8 


Health insurance 


19 


15.8 


9 


17.1 


10 


14.9 


Life insurance 


21 


12.5 


12 


22.6 


9 


13.4 


Both 


24 


20.0 


12 


22.6 


12 


17.9 


Total 


120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 25. Possession of Household Facilities for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Presence 


Totol 


sample 


Farm 


Non' 


farm 


of facilities 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Central heating .... 


.... 56 


64 


18 


35 


38 


29 


Air conditioning 


. 4 


116 


2 


51 


2 


65 


Water piped in 


96 


24 


39 


14 


57 


10 


Indoor toilet 


95 


25 


36 


17 


59 


8 


Bath and shower 


93 


27 


34 


19 


59 


8 


Refrigerator 


114 


6 


50 


3 


64 


3 


Home freezer 


61 


59 


39 


14 


22 


45 


Wash machine . 


88 


32 


44 


9 


44 


23 


Dryer 


32 


88 


21 


32 


11 


56 


Dishwasher 


2 


118 


1 


52 


1 


66 


Record player 


.... 53 


67 


22 


31 


31 


36 



Table 26. Possession of Radio, Television and Telephone for 
Total Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence ^ 

Residence 

Total sample Farm Non-farm 
No. % No. % No. % 



Radio 

Yc 116 96.7 52 98.1 64 95.5 

No ... 4 33 1 1.9 3 4.5 



Total 


120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


Television 














Yes 


. 106 


883 


46 


86.8 


60 


89.6 


No 


14 


11.7 


7 


13.2 


7 


10.4 


Total 


. 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 


Telephone 














Yes 


81 


67.5 


34 


64.2 


47 


70.1 


No 


, 39 


32.5 


19 


35.8 


20 


29.9 


Total 


120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 
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Tabic 27. Extent of Newspaper Subscriptions for Total 
Sample by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Subscription 


Total satnplf 
No, % . 


Farm 
No. % 


Non-farm 
No. ' % 


Weekly 

Bi-wcekly .... 
Daily 


53 44,2 
... 22 18.3 
^5 4.2 
40 33,3 


26 49.1 
10 18,9 
1 1.9 
16 30.2 


27 ^40.3 
J2 17.9 
M ' 6.0 ^ 
24> 35.-8 ^ 


Total 


120 100.0 


53 100.0 


67 100.0 



Table 31. Family Stability Characteristics for Total Sample 

No Yes NR Total 

No. % No. % No. % No. % 



Parcnflcft home 


89 


74.2 


26 


2K7 


5 


4..2 


120 


100.0 


Child and law . 


95 


79.2 


17 


14.2 


8 


6.7 


120 


100.0 


;\lcoholism 


81 


67.5 


34 


28.3 


5 


4.2 


120 


100.0 


Child, left home 


103 


85.8 


9 


7.5 


8 


6.7 


120 


100.0 


Friction between 


















parents 


25 


20.8 


87 


72.5 


8 


6.7 


120 


100.0 


Parents and law 


93 


77.5 


25 


20.8 


2 


1.7 


120 


100.0 



Friction between 
parents and 

children 49 40.8 64 53.3 7 5.8 120 100.0 



Table 28. Number of Magazines Subscribed for Total Sample 
by Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 

Number of Total sample Fann Non-fann 

magazines No. % No. % No. % 

0' ^ 54 45.0 12 22.6 42 627 

1-3 ^ 51 42.5 31 58.5 20 29.9 

4-6 13 10.8 10 18.9 3 4.5 

7+ 2 1.7 ) 0 2 3.0 



Total ^. 120 100.0 5. 100.0 67 100:0 



Table 29. Visiting Patterns for Total Sample by Farm and 
Non-Farm Residence 











Residence 




Who they 


Total 


sample 


Fann 


Non-farm 


usually visit 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Relatives 


89 


74.5 


40 


75.5 


49 


73.1 


Neighbors . . 


6 


5.0 


2 


3.8 


4 


" 6.0 


Friends 


18 


15.0 


9 


17.0 


9 


13.4 


No response ... 


7 


5.8 


2 


3.8 


5 


7.5 


Total 


.. 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Table 30. Organization Participation for Total Sample by 
Farm and Non-Farm Residence 



Residence 



Number of 


Total 


sample 


Farm 


Non- 


farm 


organizaions 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


0 _ 


28 


232 


11 


20.6 


17 


25.4 


1 


41 


•34.1 


19 


35.9 


22 


32.8 


2 


24 


20.0 


13 


24.5 


11 


16.4 


3 


9 


7.5 


3 


5.7 


6 


9.0 


4 


6 


5.0 


5 


9.4 


1 


1.5 


5 


5 


4.2 


1 


1.9 


4 


6.0 


6 


4 


3.5 


0 


0 


4 


6.0 


7 


2 


1.7 


1 


1.9 


1 


1.5 


8+ 


.... 1 


0.8 


0 


0 


1 


1.5 


Total 


„. 120 


100.0 


53 


100.0 


67 


100.0 



Median 1.0 1.0 1.0 
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